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Russia and the Western Democracies— II 


Having discussed the peoples, the social achievements, 
and the cultural and economic trends of the Soviet Union, 
we turn to an evaluation of the regime from the democratic 
point of view. The caption chosen for these two issues of 
INFORMATION SERVICE reflects the disparity between So- 
viet Russia and the democratic nations. There is nothing 
to be gained by blurring the fact that the former, as actu- 
ally conducted, is a dictatorship. On the other hand, to 
let the matter rest there, as many do, obscures important 
relevant facts concerning the Soviet experiment. 


The Governmental Structure 


The Supreme Council of the USSR, the highest legisla- 
tive organ of the state, consists of two chambers with equal 
power, the Council of the Union, elected on the basis of 
one deputy for every 300,000 of the population, and the 
Council of Nationalities selected by the Supreme Councils 
of the republics included in the Soviet Union and the 
Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies of the Autonomous Regions. 
A law must be passed by a majority vote of both houses. 
The Council of People’s Commissars, of which Stalin has 
been President since May 6, 1941, is the highest executive 
and administrative organ. It is theoretically responsible to 
the Supreme Council. Until May, 1941, Stalin’s official 
position was that of General Secretary of the Party (which 
he still holds). 

In the election of the Supreme Council in December, 
1937, the only one which has been held so far, about 20 
per cent of the candidates in the Council of the Union and 
about 30 per cent in the Council of Nationalities were 
“non-Party people.”? Only one list of candidates was 
offered the voters. In its selection, however, there was 
active collaboration of both Party and non-Party organiza- 
tions, according to Sir Bernard Pares.2. The Constitution 
of 1936 is very liberal. There is universal suffrage for 
every one over 18 except criminals and lunatics. In prac- 
tice, the Constitution suffers some dilution, but it is held 
to as an ideal. 

But the Communist Party is still the only party in 
Russia. All high political and economic executives, as well 
as most of the higher military officers, must be Party 
members by “unwritten law.” Only about 1.5 per cent of 
the population are Party members or candidates, according 
to W. H. Chamberlin. The Party Congress with delegates 
elected by the members is the supreme organ of the Party 
but it has met only twice in the last ten years. It elects 
the Central Executive Committee which, in turn, elects 


1 Chamberlin, W. H., The Russian Enigma, p. 152-3. 
2 Russia, p. 180. 


the different bureaus of which the Political Bureau is the 
most important. It decides “vital questions of policy” and 
its members, Mr. Chamberlin says, are “the most powerful 
men in Russia.” 

The question arises—and cannot be presently answered 
—how much the Constitution will mean if and when condi- 
tions giving rise to its arbitrary interpretation or suspen- 
sion are removed. Patently, the regime is, in terms of 
political controls, the reverse of what the word democracy 
means to us. “Politically,” says Maurice Hindus, “all 
nationalities and all groups are ruled by Moscow. No 
national leader is ever tolerated if he ignores or subverts 
the edicts and policies of the Kremlin. The dictatorship is 
universal and far-reaching. Rarely does it forgive sins. 
Never does it hesitate to inflict capital punishment for 
what it regards as capital sins.”* Yet this is not equivalent 
to saying that the Soviet Union is a totalitarian state in 
the ultimate implication of that word. A dictatorship is 
totalitarian to the extent that it attempts to subordinate all 
culture patterns to a central political purpose and control. 
But—in theory at least—the Soviet dictatorship (which 
is more accurately called a dictatorship on behalf of the 
proletariat than a dictatorship of the proletariat) is a 
regulatory instrument whose task is liquidating capitalism, 
and with it the political state itself. Harry F. Ward, who 
has written extensively in defense of the Soviet Union 
makes much of this negative attitude toward the political 
state. “A totalitarian state,” he writes, “is one which 
proclaims the state to be the be-all and end-all of human 
existence. The Soviet view is the opposite. It holds that 
the state, even the workers’ state, is by nature repressive 
and therefore evil, and expects it to gradually disappear 
as the people learn to govern themselves.” Communism 
in its theoretically ultimate form, would presumably have 
clearly recognizable democratic features. That is to say, 
the eradication of special privilege and the exaltation of 
the common man are, so far forth, by definition democratic. 


What Type of Democracy? 


But democracy has developed in the Western world as 
a concomitant of the free-enterprise system. It is an 
aspect of political liberalism. Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations was published in the year of American Inde- 
pendence. Between democracy as we have it and what the 
Communists call “Soviet democracy” there is, therefore, 
a wide gulf. Stalin once made some comments on America 


3“The Meaning of Russia’s Nationalism,” by Maurice Hindus. 
New York, Asia, September, 1943, p. 519. 

*“Understanding the Soviet Union,” by Harry F. Ward. New 
York, Social Questions Bulietin, April, 1943. 
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which not only reflect this fundamental difference, but 
show how a doctrinaire Communist conceives the essence 
of democracy. They are contained in an interview with 
Emil Ludwig quoted by Julius Hecker in Religion in Life® 
Mr. Ludwig had remarked on the respect the Russians 
seemed to have for everything American. Stalin retorted: 
“You exaggerate, we have no particular respect of every- 
thing American, but we do respect American efficiency in 
everything—in industry, in technique, in literature, in life. 
We never forget that the United States is a capitalist 
country, but among the Americans there are many healthy 
people, in the spiritual and physical sense ; healthy in their 
approach to their job and business. With this efficiency 
and simplicity we have sympathy. Regardless of the fact 
that America is a highly developed capitalist country, 
their habits in industry and production contain something 
democratic which cannot be said about the old European 
capitalist countries, where the spirit of feudal aristocracy 
still prevails.” 

Now this kind of talk is bound to seem irritatingly 
patronizing to many Americans. Yet it is revealing. How- 
ever unwilling we may be to have the word “democratic” 
applied to anything in the Soviet Union, the concept of 
democracy is evidently an ingredient in the Russian ideal. 
Mr. Willkie has given a striking illustration of this. In 
the conversation with a factory superintendent, referred 
to in our last week’s issue, Willkie retorted, somewhat 
impatiently, he says, to a long disquisition on Marxist 
theory: “Then actually you’ve got no freedom.” To which 
the man replied, “Mr. Willkie, you don’t understand. I’ve 
had more freedom than my father and grandfather ever 
had. They were peasants. They were never allowed to 
read or write. They were slaves to the soil. When they 
sickened, there were no doctors or hospitals for them, | 
am the first man in the long chain of my ancestors who 
has had the opportunity to educate himself, to advance 
himself—to amount to anything. And that for me is 
freedom. It may not seem freedom to you, but, remember, 
we are in the developing stage of our system. Someday 
we'll have political freedom, too.”® It is characteristic of 
Mr. Willkie’s frank report of his observations that this bit 
is set down. It may perhaps be taken as typical of the 
Russian Communist conception of democracy, at its first 
level, as progressive improvement in status of the common 
man. The record of the Soviet Union in dealing with 
minority groups is profoundly impressive. It is an open 
question whether and to what extent the Soviet regime 
will adopt the method of political freedom when security 
is fully established within the nation and on its borders. 
But the astonishing military achievement of the nation 
evidences a degree of morale which seems to rest on a 
widespread conviction on the part of the masses that they 
are coming into their own. The terror of Stalin’s blood 
purge, which outside Russia was taken as evidence of 
imminent disintegration of the regime, and the long-con- 
tinued minor terror of the military police, the people seem 
to have taken in their stride. Can so ruthless a dictatorship 
ever liquidate itself? Time alone will tell. Yet the dialectic 
of history as Communism conceives it will take care of the 
dictatorship when it has served its purpose. 


Over against the political dictatorship must be put the 
process that goes on in the local soviets, where a large 
measure of planning takes place and where a high degree 
of personal discipline—the lack of which we so much 


5 New York, Autumn, 1934. 


6 This account is not historically accurate, since many peasants 
rose to prominence in the old regime. But the quotation is signifi- 
cant of an attitude. 


deplore in our own democratic life—is attained. There 
is an interesting bit in Mr. Ward’s In Place of Profit that 
is worth reproducing here. A worker is describing the 
results of the periodic “cleaning” process in which every 
worker is made to stand the gaff of criticism from his 
fellows: “His whole character appears. And there is no 
feeling of disgrace. I know because I was cleaned myself, 
Comradeship is better afterwards. Critics and criticized 
often become friends. Jealousy, envy, spite, and revenge 
appear, but they cannot stand the light of day. The crowd 
disapproves. Often I am astonished at the workers’ tact. 
If they see a former Czarist working sincerely, they will 
stand by him,”? 


Means and Ends 


One thing seems clear. The conventional liberal argu- 
ment against the Russian regime has been that however 
praiseworthy its ultimate ends might be it is condemned 
by its systematic use of violence, and its assumption that 
violence is inevitable in the transfer of power. That 
argument had much strength before the war and may be 
quite as consistently used now by all who reject the method 
of war. But at a time when America and Great Britain 
are engaged in an all-out war to save democracy, the 
argument from means to ends requires restatement. The 
Christian defense of the war is strikingly similar to the 
Communist defense of the method of violence. We say 
that war cannot result directly in democracy, nor in any 
substantive good but that it can remove obstacles that 
must be removed and can be removed in no other way. 
This is the Communist theory of the class struggle. 

The case can be put even more strongly. The demo- 
cratic objection in this country and in England to partici- 
pation by Communists in the work of democratic institu- 
tions and agencies is based on the use by the Communists 
of methods that are characteristic of class war, not of 
democratic collaboration—intrigue, misrepresentation and 
undercover tactics. The indictment can be abundantly 
documented. Professors Childs and Counts have stated 
the case convincingly in an important little book, in which 
they demanded, shortly before it happened, the dissolution 
of the Comintern, as a prerequisite of friendly and con- 
structive postwar relations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States.*. The authors pronounce the American 
Communist Party “a movement whose leaders do not 
consider themselves bound by either the principles of 
American democracy or the standards of ordinary group 
morality.” Friends of democracy “can have only contempt 
for a Party that tries to be both legal and conspiratorial, 
aboveground and underground, at one and the same time.” 

But from an ethical point of view, which requires an 
understanding of the inwardness of such behavior, we need 
to look more closely into the relation of means and ends. 
We must be prepared to answer the question, Wherein 
lies the difference between the use of espionage and treach- 
ery which prepared for the successful invasion of Africa— 
the territory of Vichy France, with which we were avow- 
edly at peace, and the use of similar methods in prosecution 
of the class war? For from the Communist point of view 
the real, the continuous, war is that between the classes, 
and it is prosecuted as a means to social welfare. 

Democratic process no doubt requires agreement on both 
means and ends, and experience shows that Communist 
methods are disruptive of our democratic life—in political 
parties, in labor unions, and in other organizations. Yet 
to be wholly objective we must recognize that the behavior 


7™New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. $2.50. 
8 America, Russia and the Communist Party in the Postwar 
World. New York, The John Day Company, 1943. $1.25. 
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of the conscientious objector is also disruptive in wartime 
—ii there are enough of him to make resistance to war 
effective. In his case we decree forcible restraint, but 
Christians withhold moral condemnation. 

Pertinent here is the statement of Father John LaFarge, 
quoted in an earlier issue,® that Communism, unlike Naz- 
ism, Offers “goods” which Christianity offers, but that 
Christianity can deliver those goods and Communism can- 
not. Such a judgment can be rendered without the im- 
putation of evil motive either to an individual Communist 
or to a Communist government. 


The Religious Issue 


This brings us to the specifically religious phase of our 
subject. It has many angles. First of all, it seems clear 
that many of the apologetic statements on the part of 
religious liberals concerning the Communist attitude to- 
ward religion have been naive. Says Mr. Chamberlin: 
“One very silly misapprehension about the Soviet attitude 
towards religion is... the idea that the Communists were 
prejudiced only against the Russian Orthodox Church, 
because of its dependence upon the Tsarist government 
and its obscurantist attitude towards science. Communist 
antipathy to religion goes much deeper and Soviet special- 
ists in anti-religious propaganda have always emphasized 
the idea that the more rationalistic religions are the more 
dangerous, from their standpoint.”!® Lunacharsky, a 
former Commissar of Education, said that anti-religious 
activity will smite “all gods equally, attacking all churches, 
all forms of religious falsehood, not excluding the most 
purified and refined manifestation of divine adoration or 
of mysticism.” The Communist Party is made up of pro- 
fessional unbelievers. Whether the new developments 
that we shall note will alter this phase of Party discipline 
remains to be seen. It is not to be denied, of course, that 
the un-social attitude of the old Holy Synod strengthened 
the official hostility to religion. 

Some of the enthusiasm for Russia on the part of 
religious liberals is based on a secular type of evaluation. 
Here, for example, is a friendly account of what the 
writer understands to be the Communist attitude toward 
religion, published late in 1942, which reflects the secular 
view. “Under the old order,” he says, “Communists 
would not deny that religion performed a certain function. 
Into another mystic world, it provided an escape from 
present miseries, uncertainties and fear. In the future 
society envisaged by the Soviets, these evils are for the 
most part destined to disappear. With the abolition of 
exploitation and injustice, man will no longer be hounded 
by the sense of guilt and sin. In solidarity with his fellows, 
in a community of equals, he will no longer be stricken 
by loneliness and isolation. With freedom and means to 
live out life to the fullest, he will no longer feel thwarted 
and frustrated. Depending on science and himself rather 
than prayers, man will realize for the first time the tremen- 
dous potentialities in himself.” 

Frederick May Eliot, writing on religion in the USSR, 
declares that “a people could reject all the ideas, theories, 
customs and forms of organization which either they or 
we had associated with religion without rejecting religion 
itself. Indeed, a people may repudiate the whole vocabulary 
of religion, including the word ‘religion,’ and yet not 
repudiate the reality which even the best of words have 
never been able to express in more than halting and 


September 26, 1942. 

10 The Russian Enigma, p. 103. 

11 “Religion in the USSR,” by Albert Rhys Williams. New 
York, Soviet Russia Today, October, 1942, p. 15. 
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stumbling fashion.”"? This has psychological relevance, 
but it seems to relegate religion as a corporate, institution- 
alized experience—what students of a culture recognize as 
religion—to a place of minor importance. This is a crucial 
point in the understanding of religion as empirical social 
fact. In Eastern Orthodoxy, certainly, God and the 
corporate worship of God are central. 

Stalin is quoted as saying in reply to a question about 
religion: “J am still an atheist, but the situation may 
change.” It is probably safe to say that the Communist 
attitude toward religion as such has not changed, but that 
with its constant concern for the significance of the his- 
torical situation, the Party sees the tremendous value of 
religious faith in terms of endurance and discipline. On 
the other hand, the official policy toward the Church has 
profoundly changed, as reflected in overt acts. The /nter- 
national Christian Press and Information Service, Geneva, 
reported in May, 1942, a series of these acts, basing its 
account on an article in the Anglican monthly Christendom. 
The author traced the change in policy back as far as 1936, 
indicating that it is by no means a result of the war. The 
list includes restoration of civil rights to the clergy, to- 
gether with the abolition of the test for the Army and 
Civil Service which penalized Church members. One 
hundred fifty Roman priests who are Soviet citizens have 
been released from prison. Polish regiments in the Army 
are permitted the services of Roman Catholic chaplains 
and it is tacitly understood that no objection will be raised 
to service by Orthodox clergy to soldiers of their flock. 


A very important item is the revision of school manuals 
with omission of the former scurrilous attacks on religion; 
it is accompanied by the suppression of blasphemous plays 
and films and the removal from the broadcasting staff of 
Dimitrov, a notorious and truculent atheist, according to 
this account. The phrase “the role of religion” has reap- 
peared in Soviet newspapers, and the vast publishing 
project of the Godless Union has been suspended. 


The seven-day week with a universal Sunday rest day 
has replaced the six-day week with a rotating free day. 
There has been a relaxation of labor disciplinary laws 
enabling country districts to observe the great religious 
festivals. The manufacture and sale of religious symbols 
has been legalized, and the famous shrine of the Iberian 
Virgin reopened. 

No objection seems to be raised to the appointment of 
priests to important state posts, provided they do not 
engage in religious propaganda. Treatment of the Uniat 
and Orthodox churches of the Western Ukraine, former 
Polish territory, is marked by studied moderation and a 
number of teachers from seminaries there have been ap- 
pointed to Soviet universities. 


Selection of a New Patriarch 


The recent elevation of Metropolitan Sergius to the 
Patriarchate is highly important but has been misinter- 
preted in the press. The Patriarchate was abolished by 
Peter the Great over 200 years ago but was restored by 
the Sobor (great Church Assembly) just before the 
Revolution. With the death of Tikhon in 1924 the 
Patriarchal chair became vacant. Only an election by 
another Sobor could constitutionally fill it. This has not 
been held. But the Holy Synod attached to the Patri- 
archate since 1927 held a referendum of the bishops and 
elevated Sergius to the chair and title. The nub of the 
matter is that Stalin gave personal approval of it. The 


12“A Religious View of the USSR,” by Frederick May Eliot. 
New York, Soviet Russia Today, May, 1943, p. 22. 
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importance of it is chiefly psychological but that is ines- 
timable. 

As to religious liberty, what has been permitted up to 
the present time is worship within the churches. There is 
no freedom of religious propaganda, that is, efforts to 
convert, or religious teaching to persons under 18 in groups 
larger than three. This limits religious education largely 
to the family. Ordinary parish activities, including the 
giving of material aid to members, the holding of special 
meetings for children, youth, etc., or general meetings of 
departmental, literary, handcraft or study groups, are 
banned by the law. Only liturgical books are permitted in 
church buildings. Religious teaching in the schools is 
prohibited and religious schools have not been allowed. 

A few days ago it was announced that permission had 
been given to the Holy Synod to establish a theological 
institute in Moscow. ‘This marks a decided change in 
policy and what other changes it may herald remains to 
be seen. 

Religion Among the People 


There is abundant evidence that a great renewal of 
religious fervor is taking place among the Russian people. 
The enthusiasiic report of his visit to Russia by the 
Archbishop of York has been widely publicized. Religious 
interest is not confined to any one group. It is apparent 
among young and old. That the widespread interest in 
religion is to no small extent due to the need for spiritual 
solace in a time of unutterable grief and suffering may be 
taken for granted. Yet there is reason to believe that the 
religious renewal has a permanent quality. This is the 
more likely to be true because of the apparent failure of 
the militant “Godless” movement. Bernard Pares has 
written concerning Yaroslavsky, president of the Union of 
the Godless, as saying “that religion has as much influence 
among the young as among the old (and this is best shown 
by the congregations on the great feast days), and that, in 
spite of everything, one-third of the town population and 
two-thirds of the country population (which is, of course, 
much more numerous) are still believers.” * 

Manifest also is the fusion of religious with nationalist 
zeal. The book The Truth About Religion in Russia, is 
filled with evidence to this effect. It is in large measure 
propagandist, and was apparently published for circulation 
abroad. But it bears internal evidence of authenticity in 
respect to the patriotic character of religious services and 
the ardent loyalty of Church leaders to the government. 
How this fact is to be appraised depends on one’s point of 
view and on the future quality of Russian nationalism. 

For a time it seemed likely that a rapprochement would 
be effected between the Vatican and the Kremlin. We 
are hearing little about it now. The status of other re- 
ligious groups is largely a matter of their ability to assem- 
ble local congregations of twenty or more, the legal 
minimum. 


Postwar Relationships 


We come finally to the problem of international rela- 
tionships after the war. Admittedly the USSR is an 
“enigma.” Only probabilities can be indicated. The book 
earlier referred to by Professors Childs and Counts enu- 
merates six essential characteristics of a peace if it is to be 
durable, all of which are relevant to relations with the 
Soviet Union.7* They include equality of treatment for 


18 “Religion in Russia,” by Bernard Pares. New York, Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1943, p. 640. 

14 America, Russia and the Communist Party in the Postwar 
World. Chapter X. 


all races and peoples ; recognition of national self-interest; 
reconciliation among peoples, including the defeated na- 
tions ; cultural pluralism, recognizing economic and politi- 
cal diversity ; release of the creative energies of all peoples; 
and machinery for continuous review and adjustment of 
the conditions established by the peace. The well-known 
“Six Pillars of Peace” promulgated by the Federal Council 
of Churches are clearly relevant here. They include one 
important item which Professors Childs and Counts have 
not noted: religious liberty. Whatever reconstruction that 
concept may undergo in a Socialist state, it would seem 
that the policy of the USSR in relation to religion will 
have a far-reaching effect on its relations with America, 

Acceptance of such principles, as the two authors point 
out, will involve substantial adjustments. Respect for the 
integrity of each nation in its internal affairs would seem 
to be basic. Here, however, a difficulty not often talked 
about arises over the fact that Communism, with all its 
irreligion is propagated as a sort of religious faith. We 
cannot eat our cake and have it. Does freedom of mis- 
sionary activity cover the emissaries of what most Chris- 
tians regard as an “ersatz” religion? Whatever change 
may occur in the application of Communist doctrine may 
occur by way of adjustment to the “historical situation” 
for which its devotees have so much respect, capitalist 
nations have little ground for expecting an abandonment 
of the collectivist principle. Here is where they will have 
to be realistic. It must be remembered that Russia will 
have an initial advantage over capitalist countries in that 
she can import machinery, reparations in kind and in labor 
from Germany—if she demands them and can make the 
demand stick in the settlement—without having to placate 
private enterprise and privately controlled labor unions, 

The boundary question will be a grievous matter. Here 
there is much reason to believe that Russia will insist on 
holding her new “Soviet land”—the Baltic States—and the 
eastern part of Poland. European hegemony seems to be 
in her grasp. Yet Stalin has committed himself to a 
“liberalization” principle and to respect for national sover- 
eignties. There would seem to be a fair chance of reviving 
“collective security,’ on which the Soviet Union was so 
thoroughly disillusioned by events leading up to the war. 
Recent developments are in that pattern, but a whole- 
hearted commitment to it by the other powers will obvi- 
ously be necessary if Russia is to recover faith in it. 

Stalin is an inveterate realist, and it is safe to say that 
the surest ground of continued peaceable collaboration is 
the recognition of mutual national interests, which are very 
extensive. But this can only take place in a framework of 
mutual respect for national integrity. 


Forthcoming Book on Religion in"Russia 


The Religious Book Club in England is publishing in 
January a book by Paul B, Anderson dealing with the 
place of religion in Russian life. Mr. Anderson is a secre- 
tary of the International Committee of the YMCA and is 
one of the best informed interpreters of Russian com- 
munism and of the Russian Church. Developments and 
attitudes during the Soviet period are considered against 
a background of the religious and social ferment of the 
1905 period, and interpreted in light of Marxist dialectic 
philosophy. A section is given to the activity of the new 
Patriarch during the period when he was acting head of 
the Church, particularly as regards dealings with the 
Soviet authorities, handling problems of church discipline, 
and also relations with other churches in the Soviet Union 
and abroad. 
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